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ABSTRACT 

More adult learners than ever are enrolling in 
post secondary education. A review of literature found that more than 
half of all college undergraduates are women, one of six is a member 
of a minority group, two of *^ive are over the age of 25, and fewer 
than three in five are full-time students. A study at Empire State 
College showed that their adult learners are drawn from professional, 
semiprofessional, and supervisory jobs; the majority are between 25 
and 45 years old; about two-thirds are married; 60 percent are women; 
and they come from widely diverse backgrounds. More than 
three-quarters have 1-3 years of prior college learning, and more 
than one-third prefer business as an area of study. Empire State 
College has started with adult students and attempted to meet their 
needs by identifying them, defining their qoals, and designing 
nontraditionai programs to meet their net . These programs include a 
cooperative program with Bristol Laboratories in Syracuse, a program 
with a senior citizens center, a studio semester program in New York 
City, a center for distance learning, a public affairs program in the 
capital, labor union apprentice progreuns, and others. Empire State 
College has attracted and seeks to serve one of the most diverse 
student populations of any college, and after 15 years of operation, 
more than 12,000 adult students have graduated. This program can 
serve as a model for the future. (25 references) (KC) 
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THE ADULT LEARNER IN NON-TRADITIONAL PROGRAMS 

Adult students are entering college for the first time or re-entering 
after a long absence from the classroom In ever Increasing numbers. The 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) tells us that there was a 70 
percent Increase In the 25-34 year old group of enrolled students and a 77 
percent Increase In those students aged 35 and over from 1973 to 1983 
(Chronicle, 11/21/84). NCES estimates that more than 40 percent of all 
students enrolled today are over age 25 and that, by the early 1990' s, more 
than half of the nation's college students will be over 25 ( Chronicle , 
7/3/85). Not only are students older but more students are attending on a 
part-time basis. In 1980, 40 percent of the 12 million students attended 
part-time; by 1990, predictions are that more than half of all students will 
be learning part-time (Keller, 1983, p. 14). 

In the past few years, there have been numerous national and state 
reports calling for the reform of lower and higher education and stressing 
serious gaps between society's expectations of performance and the current 
realities of achievement. The Study Group on the Conditions of Excellence In 
American Higher Education Issued the following statement Indicative of the 
gaps: 

The strains of rapid expansion, followed by recent years of 
constricting resources and leveling enrollments, have taken their 
toll. The realities of student learning, currlcular coherence, the 
quality of facilities, faculty morale, and academic standards no 
longer measure up to our expectations. These gaps between the Ideal 
and the actual arft serious warning signals. They point to both 
current and potential problems that must be recognized and 
addressed. (Study Group on the Conditions of Excellence, 1984, 
p. 8). 

Other publications, such as A Nation at Risk (1983), and Integrity in the 
College Curriculum (1985), have called our attention to the need for a better 
educated labor force. American workers are the single most valuable economic 
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resource that our country possesses. The Business-Higher Education Forum 

published a report entitled America's Competitive Challenge .. .The Need for 

National Response (1985). This report addresses the role of the adult learner 

m the revltallzatlon of the American economy In the following statement: 

...In this decade and the next, most workers will need additional 
education and training If they are to keep pace with the changing 
demands of the economy. This means that the scope of existing 
policies on education, training and retraining, which concentrate 
primarily on youth and the disadvantaged, must be expanded to 
include the entire vork force! (p. 23) 

The college degree has become a basic credential for an ever-growing 

number of occupations. But a growing number of skill areas find key workers 

in short supply and it is also apparent that a growing number of American 

workers have antiquated functional skills and deficient academic skills. Many 

currently employed workers are going to need additional education and training 

in order to keep pace with the changing demands of their jobs. In order to 

meet this challenge, the colleges and universities, along with government, 

business and labor must acknowledge the barriers that exist for the average 

adult that wants further education or needs retraining in order to be more 

fully employable. Taking steps to remove these barriers is one key to future 

success in serving adult learners. The following two quotes express a growing 

concern about educational institutions' ability to provide the needed 

leadership and underscore the Importance of understanding adults' particular 

learning needs. "The nation's education and training Institutions are 

responding too slowly to the central role they must play in revitalizing the 

American economy" ( America's Competitive Challenge . 1985, p. 27). 

...The argument used to be that something had to be done for the 
good of the adult learner. . .now people are saying that adult 
learning has to be Improved for the good of the country... 
[M. Goldstein, ACF Commission on Higher Education and Adult 
Learning]. ( Chronicle , 7/13/85, p. 16) 
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PERCEVIED BARRIERS TO ADULT LEARNING 

Cross has identified 24 barriers to learning which she classifies under 
three headings: situational, institutional and dispositional (Cross. 1981. 
p. 99). Situational barriers are those arising from one's situation in life at 
a given time. The cost of education, lack of time, and home and job 
responsibilities lead all other barriers by substantial margins. Adults in 
their thirties and forties mention lack of time most often. Second in 
importance to the situational barriers are the institutional ones, such as: 
scheduling problems; problems with location or transportation; lack of courses 
that are interesting, practical and relevant; procedural problems and time 
requirements; and lack of information about programs and procedures. I7,e 
third category, the dispositional barriers, are those related to attitudes and 
self-perceptions about oneself as a learner. The barriers that seam the most 
relevant for adult learners are: making the psychological transition from 
community and work roles to the role of student; afraid of being too old to 
begin; and lack of confidence in ability Co learn. 

DIVERSITY OF THE ADULT LEARNER POI JLATION 

Educational programs that attract the adult learner must pay special 
attention to serving students across a broad spectrum. Adults are exceedingly 
diverse in their educational purposes, their background characteristics, their 
work and life experiences they bring to the educational setting, their 
attitudes, values, and motivations for learning, their learning styles and 
their abilities and capabilities for contributing to the workforce and 
society. 
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The In volven.ent in Learning report (1984. p.5) stressed the demographic 
diversity of the 12 .illlon students enrolled in higher education by these 
facts: 

~ More than half of all undergraduates are women 

— One out of every six is a member of a minority group 

— Two out of every five are over the age of 25 

~ Fewer than three in five are attending college full-time 
One result of this diversity is that no single composite profile can 
fully capture the educational characteristics and needs of the adult learner. 
Rather, colleges and universities can serve different groups of adult learners 
with focuse.^ programs that are reasonably effective in meeting their needs. 
Cross has identified five different groups pursuing academic cradit vhich are 
summarized here: 

^' Full-time A dult Students in Traditional Colleges 

The older students in this group were more likely to come from 
socioeconomically disadvantaged backgrounds; were „ore 
concerned about financing their education; m^de lower Till 
school grades and lower college grades in major fields- 
perceived major benefits of education as monetary; and held 
^98" p 68)"°"' '^^'^-^'ons than younger students (Cross' 

^' Full-time and Part-time Adu lt Students in Community Colleg e. 

This group has an academically self-confident profile-thev 
were older and knew what they wanted out of college- 
challenged, not bored with classes, felt confident that theC 

satisfied with classes and instructors; and preferred 
Instructor-centered classes. preierrea 

Adults in Continuinp Ed.ir ation and Extension Divisions 

The adults were young, affluent, upwardly mobile from parents- 
level of education and jobs. and already employed in 
professional or managerial jobs. Two thirds of this group were 
men. primarily motivated by job advancement. This profile is 
one of stable, responsible citizens, spending some leisure time 

(crcs^T;8l:;t^^%°2t ''""^^ '-'^''^^ 
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^' Adults in Non-tradltlonal. External Degree Program 

Sosdlan and Sharp studied 1,486 graduates from 32 external 
degree programs and reported this profile: the medlar age of 
the group was 36; consisted mostly of men (71 percent) and from 
those employed in mostly professional, subprofessional , and 
technical jobs (54 percent). Eighty-two percent previously 
attended college and 27 percent had college degrees. The 
adults in these programs cited flexibility (work and study) 
earning credit for prior learning, and minima] residence 
requirements as ma.ior reasons for enrolling. Thev also 
attained a high degree of personal satisfaction from the 
programs (Sosdlan and Sharp, 1978), 

Empire State College 

Adult learners at Empire State College are drawn from 
professional, semi-professional, and supervisory jobs; the 
majority are between 25 and 45 years of age with an average age 
of 36, About two-thirds of the students are married; sixty 
percent are women; and the student body represents widely 
varied ethnic and religious backgrounds. Over three-quarters 
have two to three years of prior learning and over a third 
prefer business as an area of study. The adult learners rate 
themselves high on independence, persistence, self-motivation 
and drive to achieve (see Tables in Appendix B) , 

5, Adults in Distance Learning Programs 

The University of Mid-America (UMA) and the British Open 
University (BOU) are illustrations of this group of adult 
learners. Both programs stress the delivery of education 
through television, correspondence, radio and other forms of 
distance learning. The demographic profiles differ to some 
extent, partly because of the nature of the curriculum and 
partly because of the different role played by BOU and UMA in 
the higher education opportunities in Great Britain and the 
United States. These prog -ams also differ in that the BOU 
attracts a majority of men (58%) and UMA attracts an even 
greater majority of women (75%). However, both programs show a 
typical middle-class bias, with over half of the students 
having had previous college experience. Both programs appeal 
to upwardly mobile young adults who hold good jobs in 
professional and technical occupations but who are far more 
likely than full-time college students to be from working-class 
backgrounds (Cross, 1981, p. 75). 
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STARTING WITH STUDENTS 

Research literature on college attrition Indicates that helping students 
make a successful transition from worker to student Is a challenge that must 
be met. Understanding the barriers previously mentioned can be a powerful 
tool in getting students off to a good start. Many adults are able to 
successfully eliminate some of the external barriers (i.e. baby sitter, 
transportation), and enroll in a program, but if the support is not there to 
raise self-confidence levels by concentrating on individual needs, their 
continuous participation may well be problematic. Faculty must be aware of 
and sensitive to the special learning needs of the adult student, and help 
them to get acclimated to the environment of higher education. Adults come 
with vocational and practical learning needs, plus fears. There is a 
pervasive sense of entering an unknown and unfamiliar arena; thus some adults 
come to college with a high amount of anxiety and underlying fear of failure 
surrounding their decision to enroll. Malcolm Knowles. a nationally 
recognized leader in adult education, has called for major reform in colleges 
If they are to overcome the barriers adults encounter when they come to the 
campus. He recently wrote, "it is perhaps a sad commentary that of all our 
social institutions, colleges, and universities have been among the slowest to 
respond to adult learners" (Knowles. 1984. p. 100). 

On the positive side, colleges can make that transition a productive one 
by establishing the kinds of programs that will assist adults in adapting to a 
changed environment and its demands ( Starting With Stu dents. Adelman. 1984). 
By developing voluntary seminars designed to help students clarify educational 
and personal goals, by developing both oral and written communications skills. 
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and in general, by giving adults college survival skills, colleges and 
universities can attract and retain some of the best and most serious students 
in higher education. 

If, in fact, the future does demand that the nation's educational 
institutions play a central role in the training and re-training of adults of 
all ages, colleges and universities must respond to the perceived barriers 
adult learners face and must respond to the diversity presented by these same 
adults. 

THE ROLE OF EMPIRE STATE COLLEGE IN SERVING DIVERSE ADULT LEARNERS 

empire State College has been an institution serving adult learners for 
the past 15 years and has gained a great deal of practical experience as well 
as theoretical insight into ways to ease the transition process for adult 
learners. ESC has served and will continue to serve as a model for other 
higher education institutions. 

Thie section of the report is organized around six central questions that 
need to be understood if an educational program is to serve adult learners 
effectively. 

Who are the Adult Learners? 

What are the Goals of Adult i^earners? 

— What are the Educational Aspirations and Prior Education of Entering 
Students? 

What are the Reasons for Selecting a Nontraditional Program? 
Can Adults Afford a Nontraditional Program: 



. .„j,..„,n' 
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How do Adult Learners View Themselves? 
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since 197A, the Office of Research and Fvaluation has colle. ted and 
analyzed substantial background information about adult learners enrolling at 
Empire State College. The office has developed a Student Biographical 
Inventory (SBI) which har been administered to over 5000 entering students in 
the past twelve years. (See Appendix A for a complete description of the 
Inventory and a discussion of the samples drawn and the methods used in the 
tables in this report.) Information from the SBI allow us to provide answers 
to the central questions posed. 
Who are the Adult Learners ? 

A recent study estimates that cs many as forty million Americans are 
in a state of transition regarding their jobs and careers; sixty 
percent of them say tl ey plan to seek additional education. 
(Arbeiter et^, at., 1978) 

Twenty-four million Americans are thus seeking education as they plan job 
and career changes. Empire State College has been serving many of these 
adults since its doors opened in fall 1971. Empire State College today serves 
a very diverse group of adult learners across the state of New York in ovftr 40 
locations ranging from small upstate communities to major suburban areas to 
the highly complex metropolitan area surrounding New York City. 

The general profile of the entering Empire State College adult learner 
compiled over the years looks like this: The average age is 36; two-thirds 
are between age 30 and 50 and students range in age from 18 to 80. Over half 
(54Z) of t'.ie students are women and two-thirds of the students are married. 
Twelve percent of the students identify with a minority race. Adult learners 
are upwardly mobile people employed In semi-professional, supervisory, 
technical and clerical jobs, making an average yearly salary of $17,500. 
Adult learners see as their top goals to Increase their knowledge of an 
academic field, to attain specific skills useful on a Job, simply to learn, 
and to improve their professioral status. Business, -nanagement and economics 
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Is the most popular area of study. A majority enroll with some prior college, 
very often with an associate's depree. Almost sixty percent say they Intend 
to pursue a master's or professional/doctoral degree In the future. Over 80 
percent applied only to ESC and see the college as a place particularly suited 
to meet their learning and personal needs. The College has attracted these 
adult learners because of the flexibility and Independence allowed In the 
program. The ability to work and study at the same time and to earn credit 
for prior college-level learning are also very appealing features to entering 
students. Students rely upon earnings from work, grants, and employer support 
to finance their education but almost one-third state that financial aid is 
essential to their completing a degree. Entering students view themselves as 
strong on Independence, persistence, drive to achieve, leadership ability, and 
academic ablllty~a set of traits marking off determined persons committed to 
earning a degree at this point in their lives. 

After examining data on seventeen background characteristics over the 
years from 1974 to 1984. research staff concluded that the general prof.^.e of 
entering ESC students is remarkably similar over the ten year period. The 
seventeen characteristics examined include: age. sex. marital status, race, 
academic and personal goals, primary area of study, reasons for enrolling, 
highest level of formal education achieved by the student, highest degree 
sought, sources of financial support, ability to finance a college education, 
student's annual income, students' perceptions of selected academic traits, 
students' current occupations, number of hours worked per week, reported 
source of information about the college, and applications to other colleges 
(see Tables 1-16. Appendix B for a full display of the data). The Empire 
State student has changed little in these characteristics over the past 
decade. The college has been successful in attracting rsrher larpe nnrber of 
adult learners to its program. | 
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There are, however, some characteristics where moderate changes have 
occurred. First, area of study. Although the Business, Management, and 
Economics area has always been the most frequently chosen area of study, the 
proportion choosing this area In the past five years has risen by 12 percent 
over the 1974-78 period (Table 7). Entering students hsve also shown an 
Increased interest (12 percent) In developing an understanding of science and 
technology as a goal of their education (Table 6) but this Is reflected In 
only a „our percent rise In the science, math, and technology area of study 
(Table 7). Today's students are more Interested In the personal goal, 
"chances to make more money" (up 14Z from 1974, Table 6) and In ESC's modest 
tuition as a reason for enrolling (up 22% from 1974, Table 11). More students 
have relied on grants to finance their education In the 80 's thnn they did In 
the 70's (up 17Z, Table 13). The number of students reporting Incomes over 
$30,000 are up moderately with a 12% Increase since 1974-78; In part, this 
increase is accounted for by inflation over the decade (Table 15). The last 
two trends worth noting here are these: among the occupations of entering 
students, the clerical ranks have Increased moderately since the 70 's (up 14% 
Table 4) and the proportion of students who are married has declined (down 
14%, Table 2). 

What are the Goals of Adult Learners ? 

Most individuals have more than one reason for learning and most adults 
give practical, vocationally focused goals for their entering college. As 
Cross has aptly summarized the research literature: 

Learning that will Improve one's position in life is a major 
motivation. Just what will "Improve life" varies with age, sex, 
occupation, and life stage in rather predictable ways. Younger 
adults are primarily Interested in education for upward career 
mobility; adults with a good job want a better one, and those 
without a good job want new career options. Older people and those 
reaching career levels where additional education promises few 
extrinsic rewards are often Interested in learning that will enhance 
the quality of life and leisure (1981, pp. 96-97). 
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students entering ESC were asked to respond to 19 goal statements on the 
SBI which were organized into four broad categories: academic goals; career 
preparation/improvement goals; personal development goals; and social/cultural 
goals. The two most important academic goals cited were "simply to learn" 
(70% said this was very Important) and "to meet the requirements to enter a 
profession or graduate school" (57% agreed. Table 6). A surprisingly 
consistent goal stated by entering adults since 197^ is the "itch to learn." 
the intrinsic satisfaction that comes from pursuing an education. 

in the career goal area, two-thirds of entering students said "improving 
their professional status" was very important. Almost six out of ten (59%) 
said attaining specific skills useful on a job was a very important goal and 
57% stated improving their chances to earn more money was very important. 
Slightly less than on.-third reported that "discovering their vocational 
interests" was very important (Table 6). 

Regarding personal development goals, just over half (55%) said 
"increasing their self-confidence" was very important along with improving 
their leadership skills (49%) . The dominant cultural goal indicated by these 
students was to increase their "awareness of different philosophies, cultures 
and ways of life" ("41%). 

Over the 1974-84 decade, entering students have remained remarkably 
consistent in their responses to these goal statements. T^ere were two goals, 
however, where students did change their responses from the 1970's: a rise 
from 43% to 57% :,n the importance of making „ore money and an increase from 
17% to 29% in the goal of understanding science and technology (Table 6). 

Adults usually do pursue an education for more than one goal. The goals 
profile seem, to be constant over a fairly long period of time Jn the 
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aggregate; more detailed studies, however, do confirm Cross' basic finding 
that goals do vary for different groups of adults depending on their age, 
gender, career level, and leisure Interests. 

What are the Educa tional Aspirations and Prior Education of Entering Students ? 

Almost six out of every ten entering students expect to earn a Master's 
degree (40Z) or a professional/doctoral degree (17%) (Table 9), This high 
aspiration level for advanced education Is somewhat surprising, especially 
when considering the average age of the enrolling students and the somewhat 
shortened career paths that may be ahead for many ESC graduates. Yet this 
fact has remained essentially the same over a 10 year period of time. 

Almost three-quarters of the adult learners come to ESC with some college 
(40Z), often times with an associate degree (31%) (Table 8). Many of these 
entering students also plan on obtaining credit for prior work and life 
learnings. A small proportion of ESC's entering students already have a 
four-year degree or even some graduate work (11%) and are seeking a second 
baccalaureate to enter a new career field. One of the frequent patterns aere 
is former high school teachers seeking new career Interest j In business o- 
sclence occupations. 

The top four preferred areas of study are business (31%); community and 
human services (17%); science, math, and technology (12%); and the arts (12%) 
(Table 7) . The proportion of entering business students has risen 
substantially In the past five years (up from 19%) and the science area 
students have slightly Increased from 8%. Over the 1974-84 period over 82% of 
the entering students applied only to Empire State College and another 13% 
applied to one other college (Table 10). Such a high proportion clearly 
indicates that the attractive features of the college draw a pool of students 
that ax-e not being competed for by other colleges and universities. Along 
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with other profile Information sununarlzed elsewhere In this report, it is 
clear that Empire State Is attracting a large group of students rather 
uniquely suited to benefit from the academic program. 
What are the Reasons for Selecting a Nontradltlonal Program ? 

Empire State students come to college for many reasons. Job and family 
responsibilities frequently conflict with the usual fixed schedule of regular 
classes on a traditional campus. Often, the only way adult learners can 
obtain an education Is through an alternative approach. The top three reasons 
entering adults find most attractive are: the Independence and flexibility of 
the time, place, pace, and format of learning that ESC offers; the fact that 
they can work and study at the same time; and that they can obtain credit for 
prior learning (Table 11). The special programs ESC offers and the 
opportunity to study ono-to-one with fcCjlty members are also very appealing 
reasons for enrolling. All of these reasons are consistent over the years 
with Independence and flexibility always at the top of the list. The one 
feature that has risen In Importance, ESC's modest tuition (up from 31% to 
53Z), probably reflects the fact that ESC Is a public Institution undergoing 
relatively small Increases In tuition compared to the rapidly rising costs of 
education elsewhere. 

Entering students hear about the college fiom other ESC students or 
graduates, from friends or family members, from ads In various media, and from 
staff at other colleges (Table 12). These primary sources reveal the 
Importance and significance of a large rather Informal network of contacts 
that direct applicants to the college. Furthermore, these sources have not 
changed dramatically since 1974. Again, these facts point to a distinctive 
recruiting arrangement for a nontradltlonal program like ESC's; if adult 
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learners are satisfied with the education that they receive, they are most 
likely to tell others, similar to themselves, about the Empire State 
opportunity. 

Can Adults Afford a Non-tradltlonal Program ? 

As might be expected, the major source of financing for adult learners 
are their earnings from work. Almost 60^ of the entering students report this 
source as primary (Table 13). In addition to earnings, adults say that 
employer support, grants, loans, spouses' earnings and savings are used to 
support their education. These sources have remained about the same over the 
years since 1974 with the exception of grants which has Increased rather 
substantially. 

Regarding their ability to finance a college education, about one-third 
of the entering students report they have sufficient funds to cover their 
costs and another third say they can complete their college program only with 
financial aid (Table 14). Again, these proportions have remained stable over 
the years. Looking at the students' Income data provides another way to g*^uge 
students' financial needs—data which confirms adults' estimates provided in 
Table 14. About ona-third of the entering students in the period 1979-84 had 
Incomes of $10,000 or less while over a third (38%) had Incomes of $20,000 or 
more (Table 15). Empire State College is attracting students with a wide 
Income range, literally from no Income at all to a very few earning over 
$60,000 per year. 

How do Adult Learners View Themselves ? 

The Student Biographical Inventory contains several questions that ask 
newly enrolled students to rate themselves on selt-ted academic abilities and 
oher traits thought to be related to success in college. These student 
self-assessments are helpful to a college in that they provide a collective 
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portrait of how entering adults see their world. Independence is and has been 
the dominant trait reported by entering ESC students. Eighty-three percent of 
the adults rated themselves above average or higher on this trait compared to 
others of their own age (Table 16). In many ways, this Is not surprising, 
since these adults have been successful In their jobs, assumed family 
responsibilities, and frequently are Involved In their communities. 

Entering students see themselves as persistent, with a strong dr^ve to 
achieve, having leadership ability, and an afclllty to handle stress (Table 
16). Academically, students see themselves as strong in general academic 
skills, followed by lower ratings In reading ability, writing ability, public 
speaking ability, and mathematical ability. 

SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR DISTINCT PROFILES OF ADULT LEARNERS 

Over the years Empire State College has developed a large number of 
special programs to serve the distinct educational needs of particular 
constituencies. These special programs have served the needs of minorities, 
labor unions, community colleges, rural populations, business and Industry, 
state and local agencies, other SUNY campuses, and various community 
organizations. These programs Include a cooperative program with Bristol 
Laboratories In Syracuse, a program with the Lockport Senior Citizens Center, 
the Studio semester program in New York City, the Center for Distance 
Learning, the Public Affairs Program In Albany, the IBEW Apprentice Training 
Program «t the Center for Labor Studies In New York City, the 
Fulton-Montgomery Community College unit, the Circulation Management Program 
In Rochester, the Bedf ord-Stu>^esant unit In Brooklyn, the IBM Cooperative 
Program in Brooklyn, a cooperative program with the Fashion Institute of 
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Technology In Manhattan and the Soildarldad Humana-Lower East Side Unit In 
Manhattan among others. We have selected four programs from this list to 
illustrate how special programs can be created to serve the distinct 
educational needs of adult learners. These four programs and the kind of 
adult learners served are summarized In the following sections. 
The Bedford-Stuyvesant Unit 

Initiated through the efforts of the Bedford-Stuyvesant Restoration 
Corporation and with financial support from the Carnegie Foundation, Empire 
State College established an educational program designed to meet the needs of 
community residents in 1974. The Bedford-Stuyvesant Restoration Corporation 
is a federally funded non-profit corporation established in 1967 to revitalize 
the community—economically , physically, and socially. The Empire State unit 
operates out of the Commercial Cultural Center of the Restoration Corporation. 
The Bedford-Stuyvesant unit is staffed by a coordinator and a group of 
part-time faculty to serve the educational needs of a po; .iatlon of 
approximately 400,000 of which 88 percent are black. The academic program at 
Bedford-Stuyvesant is based upon the same principles as the other units ard 
centers of the college, offering an alternative in the time, place, and mode 
of learning that is responsive to the constituency of this area. Access to a 
college program is provided for those previously unable or unwilling to attend 
a regular campus program. This program has been in operation for twelve years 
and has graduated over 130 students. 

According to a 1977 evaluation study, the typical Bedford-Stuyvesant 
student was black (90%), female, average age 37, working full time in jobs 
classified as semi-professional and clerical in nature with an annual income 
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of $11,525 (ORE, Unit Evaluation. 1977). These students were pursuing degrees 
primarily In community and human services, business, and the social sciences. 
Almost all (88%) had some previous college experience. These adults stated 
that their major objectives at ESC were to obtain specific skills useful on 
the Job. meet academic requirements for graduate or professional school; 
Increase their ability to undertake self-directed learning, and earn a degree 
because It Is required for a present or future job. All these goals were 
cited as very Important. In larger percentages than the ESC overall averages. 
In terms of their self -assessments . these students rated themselves above 
average on such characteristics as leadership and drive to achieve but below 
average on academic skills when compared to other ESC students (ORE. Unit 
Evaluation, 1977, pp. 18-24). 

International Brotherhood of Electri cal Workers (IBEW) Apprenticeship Training 
Program 

Since fall 1977. the Center for L^bor Studies has been providing an 
educational program for IBEW Local 3 apprentices under the auspices of the 
Joint Apprentice Committee of the Electrical Industry. The apprentice program 
has two primary objectives: (1) to provide apprentices with an education that 
will enhance their personal and academic growth, and that will enable them to 
become well-informed citizens and trade unionists; and (2) to provide academic 
credit for college-level learning undertaken In the course of apprenticeship 
and thus provide the academic credentials necessary for occupational mobility 
(ORE. CLS Report, August 1982, p. 18). The 64 credit associate In science 
program, required of all apprentices. Is comprised of two parts. Students 
earn 32 credits for successful completion of courses In electrical technology 
and on-the-job learning. Over a five year period, students receive 720 hours 
of clasproom Instruction and a minimum of 8600 hours of on-the-job training 
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and field experience. Students complete their associate's degree by earning 
32 credits in liberal arts courses offered by the Center for Labor Studies. 
Students are required to take introduction to labor studies, principles of 
writing, work and contemporary social issues, principles of unionism, 
math/statistics, and basic economics. Since the AS degree is required of all 
apprentices, growth in the IBEW program is dictated by the number of new 
apprentices allowed each year. In recent years the average number of 
apprentices totals 1400. 

The profile of the IBEW apprentice student is considerably different from 
the general ESC profile and looks like this: 98% are men, the average age is 
25, 90% are blue collar workers, 24% are from minority backgrounds. Diversity 
of a different kind describes these students when contrasted to the dominant 
ESC profile: IBEW apprentices are younger, more likely to be men, more likely 
to be married, more likely to be black and Hispanic, more likely to have less 
prior college-level learning, and are more likely to see a college education 
as an important path to occupational and personal advancement (ORE, CLS ri^.port. 
May 1982). 

Studio Semester Program 

The Studio Semester Program was established in cooperation with the 
Council of Art Department Chairpersons (SUNY) and the Univers5 ty-wide 
Committee on the ArtR to enable students interested in becoming professional 
artists to experience the New York City art world through apprenticeships, 
lectures, critiques, and seminars with professional artists, critics, and art 
dealers. The program draws a limited number of advanced and professionally 
oriented art students from other SUNY campuses. After completing their 
semester study, SUNY students return to their home campuses. These students 
are young (average age 20), male (56%), enrolled as full-time students who 
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come from twelve different SUNY campuses (ORE. Studio Arts Evaluation. 1Q76). 
The Studio Arts Program is a unique professionally-oriented program where 
young artists are given the opportunity to test themselves and their talents 
In a specialized, competitive environment observed and taught by outstanding 
artlst-crltlcs. 

Circulation Management Program 

Starting with conversations with local Rochester newspapers about the 
need for a college level circulation marketing and management program, the 
Genesee Valley Regional Center developed a major national program In 
circulation management. In conjunction with the Gannett Foundation and the 
International Circulation Management Association, the center conducted a needs 
assessment for the program which confirmed the existence of a student body 
within the newspaper Industry. Identified the need for a college-level 
management program In circulation, confirmed widespread support among 
circulation executives and publishers, and set forth appropriate components of 
study. As a result, the college designed a curriculum and delivery system to 
reach a new national constituency (ORE. Final Report. Genesee Valley Regional 
Center. 1986). 

Using a variety of flexible learning alternatives, including Independent 
study, short term intensive residencies, and academic credit for learning from 
on-the-job experience, students can design an individualized "double focus" 
degree which emphasizes business, management, and economics with applied and 
theoretical study in circulation management. At the heart of this program is 
Circulation Management Institute, a research and prograin center with 
exportable materials designed to offer study through Empire State College and 
a consortium of cooperating colleges and universities. The program enrolled 
its first students in May 1983 and subsequently admitted studentr, twice a 
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year. Students have come from California, Georgia, Alaska, Michigan, New York 
and as far away as Ireland. Over fifty students have now enrolled In the 
program and Its first graduates were honored at the International Circulation 
Management Association's meeting In June 1985. As the first college to serve 
students In circulation management, the project Involves close cooperation 
with the newspaper Industry. Its faculty and associate faculty Include 
academics from several colleges and a wide range of Industry executives and 
specialists drawn from key management and marketing areas. 

SOME IMPLICATIONS FOR SERVING DIVERSE ADULT LEARNERS 
Starting With Students; Easing the Transitions to College 

Research literature on college attrition Indicates that helping students 
make a successful transition from worker to student, from adult to learner. Is 
a challenge that must be met by colleges desiring to serve such students 
(Lehmann, Conway, and Bishop, 1982). The Idea of transition Is central to a 
deeper understanding of how, when, and why adults learn. By transition, we 
refer to two basic types. First, those transitions faced by the adult learnrr 
(life cycle and psychological) that must be worked through as the person moves 
from one role, phase, or place to another. As John Gardner aptly puts it: 
"No doubt tht greatest opportunities for self-renewal and growth occur at 
those periods of life when one's role changes" (in Aslanlan and Brickell. 
1980, p. ill). Second, the Idea of transition refers to those responses 
(educational and organizational) that a college must make If It is to attract, 
facilitate, support, and sustain the individual transitions. 
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Transitions Facing the Adult Lcirner 

Looking at the Idea of transition from a life cycle perspective. Aslanian 
and Brickell argue that "specific life events set the time on the learning 
clock; to know adults' life schedules is to know their learning schedules" 
(1980. p. 14). Adults in transition learn because they are changing roles at 
work, at home, or in their communities. Specific "marker events" signal, 
precipitate, or trigger these transitions and thus the learning. For example, 
getting hired or getting fired, getting promoted or getting transferred, 
getting married or getting divorced, getting sick, moving to a new city or 
moving into retirement are the kinds of events that tell adults it is time to 
learn. Aslanian and Brickell reported that 83^ of adults gave life changes as 
the primary reason for learning and 56^ of these adults cited transitions in 
their careers as the mtjor impetus to their learning (1980. p. 54). These 
adults thus come to college with high expectations, enthusiastic about earning 
a degree, and seeking opportunities to improve themselves so that their 
professional and personal lives may be enriched. Understanding life cycle 
transitions, then, is a most important source of understanding when and why 
adults learn. 

Changing roles from an adult and citizen in the community to one of 
student and learner in academia brings us to consider the psychological 
transition. Relatively successful adults who have spent ten or twenty years 
of their lives pursuing work, family, and community interests are suddenly 
stripped of the comforts and securities of a previous life style when they 
enroll in college. Although the life cycle transition may provide the 
motivation to enter college, adult learners usually encounter dispositional 
and situational barriers that impede their getting off to a good start. Adult 
learners frequently say to themselves and to advisors and to facuUv: "I'm 
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afraid I am too old to earn a degree." "Given my position In life, why should 
I risk failure by being a student?" "Do I have enough time, energy, and 
stamina to pursue this program?" "I don't know what to learn or what it would 
lead to?" There is a pervasive sense of entering an unknown and unfa:nlliar 
area; thus some adults come to college with a hiph amount of anxiety and an 
underlying fear of failure surrounding the decision to enroll. Situational 
barriers that often add psychological pressures to the adult learner include 
such things as job responsibilities, family support and lack of a quiet -place 
to study. There are, then, a host of pressures on the adult learner that 
colleges must understand if those adults are to bridge successfully the 
psychological and life-cycle transitions involved. 

Dealing -^ith Diversity; ^ Transitions Facing the College, the Fa c ulty, and the 
Program 

Colleges planrlng on serving large numbers of adult learners effectively 
should have a compatible philosophy of learner-centered education, program 
features attractive to adults, and a faculty committed to facilitating the 
life cycle and psy-hological transitions discussed before. A learner-centered 
philosophy places the adult at the focal point of the learning environment in 
contrast to a faculty-centered philosophy that places teaching and advancing 
knowledge through disciplines, departments, professional associations, and 
highly specialized programs. Program features attractive to adults include an 
interdisciplinary curriculum, credit for prior college-level learning, 
flexible modes of study (classrc.Ti, independent study, internships, off-campus 
field study, etc.), and the pace of learning largely determined by the 
learner. In sum, the learner is largely responsible for his/her own learning 
(NIE, 1984). Some special programs (re-entry for adults, basic skills, 
continual orientation to college) may be needed to support particular 
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transition problems adults have. The faculty role rmst be broadened beyond 
the traditional classroom teaching and research model to Include academic and 
other forms of advising, evaluating, facilitating, mentoring (one-to-one 
interaction with adults) and providing a wide range of learning resources to 
meet adult learner goals (Clark 1981). For colleges, this kind of educational 
transition requires a major rethinking about how educational programs are 
conceived and delivered. 

Organizationally. colleges and universities must ask fundamental 
questions about how they deliver academic programs to adult learners. Does 
the college offer an Introductory or re-entry program that specifically 
addresses the transitions adults must make? Does the college have policies 
and practices that support part-time study, flexible scheduling. Independent 
study, meaningful financial aid support and other support services, such as 
day care facilities or evening hours of advising? Are faculty members ready 
to engage adult learners In terms of their goals, learning Interests, styles 
of learning and fhelr experiences that may require different teaching 
strategies? Does the college provide a way to evaluate and award credit for 
prior college level learning adults have acquired elsewhere? 
Organizationally, colleges ™.st examine how . ey can bridge the gap between 
their traditional approaches to teacning and the new realities presented by 
adult learners. Resolving organizational transitions lueans that colleges must 
be prepared to examine and to change many of the policies, organizational 
arrangements, and practices that have served faculty interests and younger 
students well over the past 40 years. 
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Dealing with Diversity; The Significance of Empire State College 

Empire State College has been a leading edge institution serving adult 
learners for the past 15 years and has gained a great deal of practical 
experience as well as theoretical insight into the ways to ease the transition 
process for adult learners and accommodate growing diversity among students. 
Empire State College has designed and developed an individualized program for 
adults so they can tailor-make their academic studies to fit their diverse 
backgrounds, learning styles, academic interests, and pace of learning. These 
individualized programs also incorporate the prior college-level learnings 
aduits have accumulated over the years in a variety of settings and contexts. 
A contract learning mode of study with its flexibility in terms of what is to 
be studied, how, with what resources, and the methods and criteria of 
evaluation provides adult learners with additional flexibility to prepare and 
meet their future academic goals. These key features along with an 
Interdisciplinary curriculum and a faculty (mentoring) relationship with adult 
learners that is direct, personal, and carefully focused provide the pro -ess 
and content conditions for serving the vast diversity of adults who hav- 
enrolled at the college since 1971. 

Many students, however, are or could be overwhelmed by all this 
flexibility, freedom of choice and the need for self-directed learning. For 
those students who need a structured learning situation or who desire 
substantial support from a faculty member or tutor. Empire State has provided 
those more structured sources of support. Students at the Center for Labor 
Studies enroll in more "traditional type" courses. Other students can 
cross-register for courses taught on traditional campuses or enroll in the 
Center for Distance Learning's program which provides for courses taught in a 
distance mode. Still other centers and units offer special study groups. 
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workshops, seminars and short term residencies tliat provide more structure and 
support for group centered learning activities. Still other units ot the 
college, such as Bedford-Stuyvasant or the Studio Arts Semester, are located 
in such a place as to reach out to students or provide the learning 
environment most suitable to the program's purpose. 

All in all. Empire State College has attracted and seeks to serve one of 
the most diverse student populations of any college. Adults in the program 
face a full range of the transitional experiences that must be accommodated if 
the program is to serve those students well. Faculty at the college invest 
heavily in the advising, early degree planning, and instructing of students so 
that their initial experiences in the program insure a successful start. 
Administrators focus attention on the careful design and location of their 
programs, the effective delivery of program services, and the satisfaction 
levels reported by adult learners as they go through the program. After 15 
years of operation and with more than 12.000 graduates. Empire State College 
has summoned the energy and vision to translate the diversity of adult 
learners into a unity of successful individual achievements. Empire State 
College, thus, stands as one important bridge across the many transitions 
noted in this report. Empire State College is a notable model for serving the 
growing number of adult learners in the future. 
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APPENDIX A 



The Student Biographical Inventory 



The Student Biographical Inventory (SBI) is an instrument that was 
initially developed in 1974 and has been used with more than 5000 students 
since. It contains about 30 questions that are grouped into six major 
categories: the student's selection of ESC; previous education; external 
supports; personal goals; views of student's abilities and skills; and general 
demographic information. We have selected for this report all of those items 
that bear on the six major questions addressed in the text. 

In the 16 tables comprising Appendix B of the report , the data are 
organized in such a way that a composite profile can be easily extracted as 
well as a comparison of more recently entering students can be made with the 
large group entering in the mid- 1970 's. The tables are organized to present 
the most recent student responses — from 1979 to 1984, followed by a total for 
the years 1979-84 which, in turn, is followed by totals for the period 
1974-78. For the 17 characteristics compiled in this report, the reader can 
see trends in the data from the mid 70 's to the early 80 's and obtain an 
aggregate picture of adult learners in the Empire State progr&m. 



The SBI was first administered in Fall of 1974 to all entering students 
and was subsequently administered to all newly enrolled students in 1975 and 
1976. The SBI was not used in 1977. For the years 1974 to 1976 a total of 
4543 SBIs were returned, representing a 60 percent response rate. This sample 
was checked against selected student characteristics in the Student Master 
File and found to be representative of all students enrolled in the College at 
that time. 

In 1978, the SBI was again administered to all newly enrolled students au 
four participating units in a FIPoE supported New Learner's Project. The four 
units were Alfred, Fredonia , New Paltz, and Watertown. A total of 101 
questionnaires were sent out from June to December 1978 and 97 SBIs were 
returned, yielding a response rate of 96%. The high rate of response was in 
large part attributed to the mentor-coordinators distributing the SBIs at 
orientation and asking for student support. Unlike the 1974-1975-1976 
samples, the 1978 sample was not College-wide nor was it representative of all 
students enrolled at the time. 

In 1979, the SBI, administ'*red to newly enrolled students in May, June, 
and July of 1979, was a shortened , revised version of the original SBI 
prepared for the ESC Sf f Study. A total of 385 SBIs were sent out and 245 
were returned yielding a response rate of 64%. This was a College-wide 
sample. 

The most recent samples have been administered as part of the ongoing 
evaluative effort tuat the research office is conducting for each of the nine 
centers that make up the College. In 1981 and 1982, SBIs were administered as 
part of the Genesee Valley Regional Center program evaluation. In fall 1981 
(September, October, November) and in fall 1982 (September, October, November) 
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SBIs were sent to all newly enrolled students. A total of 205 were sent out 
and 120 were returned, yielding a response rate of 58%. All units the 
center and the downtown Rochester location were Included. 

In 1983 and 1984, SBIs were adml.ilstered as part of the Metropolitan 
Regional Center's program evaluation. Starting In the fal] of 1983 and 
continuing throughout the year up to and Including September of 1984, 295 SBIs 
were sent to entering students at each of the units as well as the main 
Manhattan Center of Metropolitan Regional Center. Of the 295 SBIs sent, 154 
were returned, yielding a response rate of 52%. 

In 1985, a sreclal SBI was devised for the Adult Learning Project. This 
project Is part of a national study on value-added education being conducted 
by the Higher Education Research Institute et UCLA. Ttto ESC centers have 
cooperated In this project (Long Island Regional Center and the Center for 
;.abor Studies In NYC). Eighty-one SBIs were sent to newly enrolled students 
at these centers and 56 were returned, yielding a response rate of 69%. 

Criteria for Determining Amount and Extent of Change 

Two criteria were used to determine the amount and extent of change In 
student background characteristics: the magnitude of the change from 1974 to 
1985 and Its direction. A ten percent dlfferance In any characteristic was 
considered the minimal imount of change necessary for reporting. An eleven to 
fifteen percent difference represents a moderate change and anything over 
sixteen percent was defined as a substantial change. 
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Selected B;.ckground Characteristics 
of 

Entering Students 
Empire State College 
1974 -1985 



or 



Table 1 



o 



I Age Category 



I-ess 


than 2 3 


21 - 


27 


28 - 


32 


33 - 


37 


38 - 


4" 


43 - 


47 


A8 - 


52 


53 - 


57 


5B - 


over 



Average Age 



1979 
(N=245) 



36 



Age of Ent ering ESC Students. 1974-85 
(In percent) 



1981-82 
fN-120) 



34 



1983-84 
(N-154) 



35 



1985 
(N=56) 



-5 
J 

18 


3 
19 


8 
22 


2 
5 


26 


19 


19 


13 


U 
13 


23 
16 


21 
9 


90 
i. \j 

21 


9 


12 


12 


1 1 


11 
3 

3 


A 
3 


A 
3 
2 


16 
5 

5 



41 



1979-85" 
(N=575) 
Totals 



A 
18 

21 
18 
14 
10 

8 

3 

2 



107.i-7 
_ "' otal F 
8 
17 
17 
14 
13 
13 
10 
6 
3 




the vear 
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Table 2 



Sex and Marital Status of ESC Swudents, 1974>8 4 
(In percent^ ~ 



Sex, Marital Status 


1979 


1981-8? 


1983-84 


1979-84 


1974-78 




(N=245) 


(N=120) 


(N-154) 


(N=5i9) 


{N=4543) 










Totals 


Totals 


7. Female 


5A 


56 


55 


55 


54 


% Married 


61 


60 


36 


53 


67 



Table 3 

fH 

ESC Students^ Reported Racial Identification 
. in percent) 



3S 



Racial Category 


1979 


1981-82 


1983-84 


1979-84 


l<574-78 




(N=245) 


(N='120) 


(N-154) 


(N=519) 


(N=4543) 










Totals 


Totals 


White /Caucasian 


85 


87 


68 


80 


88 


Black/Afro American 


10 


9 


20 


13 


9 


Hispanic/Puerto Rlcan 


2 




10 


4 


2 


Asian 






2 


1 




Other 


3 


4 


f 


2 


1 



Source: Off -Tee of Research anH Evaluation, Student Biographical Inventory, 19 74-1984 . 39 
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4< 

Source 





Occupations of Enterina s^„^»«^o, ,u /. 


-85 








(In percent) 










1979 
(N=?45) 


1981-82 
(N=120) 


1983-84 
(N=154) 


1985 
^=56) 


(N=571j 


J t rot 1 on.i 1 

j 


7 


11 


3 


9 


Total r 
( 


1 -pro f e^5s-f nnn 1 


12 


9 


19 


7 


13 


Executive /Manaaer i a1 







1 


— 


— 


Snoerv i sor ^PiiK 1 1 nFf-i^-t-i 


13 


12 


5 


9 


10 


Technical 


II 


14 


8 


9 


11 


Snail BuslneQQ 


3 


1 


2 


4 


3 


Sales 


4 


2 


5 


— 


4 


t'lerlca] 


27 


IR 


?3 


27 


24 


^ki 1 led Trader 


1 


5 


1 


20 


4 


Seml-Skllled Trpd*iQ 


5 


4 


3 


4 


4 


llnqki 1 1 


6 


8 


2 


4 


5 


Momemaker 


10 


9 


3 


5 


7 


rtudent 




7 






7 


"tr^er (unenpJoyed, retired, et 


c.) -- 


5 


5 


2 


2 


Totals 


99 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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ccL'p'txon'"pir'/;' Evaluation. Student Biographical Inventory. Q^.estion Asked: 
ccuipation. Ple.se be , .recific possible (e.g. shop foreman. Ford plant). 



8 
2 
2 

U) 



3 
9 
5 



99 



t'hat is vour current 
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Students' Reported Number of Hours ^ orked per Week 

(in percent) 



CO 
CO 



Hours worked 
per week 


1979 
CN=245) 


1981-82 
(N=120) 


1983-84 
fN=154) 


1 Q 7Q O / 

(N=519) 
iotais 


1 974-78 
(N=4543) 
Totalis 


Over 40 hours 


20 


26 


13 


20 


24 


31-40 hours 


49 


45 


40 


45 


45 


21-30 hours 


8 


5 


12 


i, 


7 


Less than 20 hours 


8 


5 


13 


Q 




Does not apply 
(housewife , 
retired, etc.) 


15 


19 


22 


19 


14 


Totals 


100 


100 


100 J 


101 


100 

~ 



Source : 



Office of Research and Evaluation, Student Biographical Inventorv. 
many hour?; per week do you work for pay? 



Question Asked: If employed now, how 



43 



34 



Table 6 

Students' Perce ptions of Academ i c and Personal Goal s 
to be Achiev ed (percent saying very ImnorfAnf^ 



Academic Goals 

To meet the requirements to enter a profession 

or graduate school 
To increase my knowledge and understanding of 

an academic field 
To increase my desire and ability to undertake 

self -directed learning 
Sinply, to learn 

Career Preparation/Improvement Goals 

To discover my vocational interests 
To develop a new career 

?o attain specific skills that will be useful 
on a job 

To improve my chances of naking more money 

(or promotion, etc.) 
A degree is required for my present or future j< 
To improve my professional status 

Personal Development Goals 

To increase my self-confidence 

To improve my self-image 

To improve my leadership skills 

To improve my ability to get along with others 

Social/Cultural Participation Goals 

To learn how to participate effectively as a 

citizen in my community 
To increase my appreciation of art, music, 

literature and other cultural expressions 
To become involved in social and 

political activities 
To increase my awareness of different 

philosophies, cultures, and ways of life 
To develop an understanding and an appreciation 

C'f science and technology 









Totals 


Totals 


1979 


1981-82 


1983-84 


1979-84 


1974-78 


(N=245) 


(N=120) 


(N=154) 


(N=519) 


(N=4543) 


48 


60 


64 


57 


Do 


NA 


85 


68 


77 


NA 


NA 


60 


57 


53 


53 


NA 


75 


€S 


70 




NA 


37 


25 


31 


30 


49 


61 


43 


51 


46 


43 


75 


60 


59 


62 


50 


64 


57 


57 


43 


54 


58 


52 


55 


54 


NA 


64 


70 


67 


64 


NA 


58 


53 


55 


NA 


NA 


49 


47 


48 


41 


NA 


56 


42 


49 


NA 


NA 


26 


28 


27 


NA 



16 


23 


28 


22 


18 


27 


18 


36 


27 


28 


NA 


17 


26 


22 


20 


NA 


35 


4-» 


41 


35 


20 


32 


34 




17 



ERIC 



Source: Office of Research and Evaluation. StuHcnt ^fo^raphtcPl Invertorv, 
197A-1984. Question nsked: For each gral ftn.te^o.v.t, pl.M e c',>ck 
the appropriate degree of Importance to you. 

NA - Particular goal statement was not asked on the Inventory for th... year. 

44 



Table 7 



CO 





Students* 


Preferred Area 0^ 


Study 










(in percent) 








Area of Sttidy 


1 Q 70 

(N=234) 


1981-82 

(N«l]4) 


1983-P4 
(N=133) 


' 1979-84 
(N=48n 
Totals 


1974-78 
CN=4]60) 
Totals 


The Arts 


1 0 
i L 


6 


18 


12 


10 


Business, Management. & Economlrcj 


J!) 


36 


21 


31 


19 


Community/Human Services 


1 / 


24 


10 


17 


17 


Cultural Studies 




5 


9 


5 


5 


Educational Studies 


c 

J 


4 


4 


4 


6 


Historical Studies 


2 


1 


2 


2 


1 


Human Develonmenf 


5 


7 


8 


6 


10 


Science, Math, & Technology 


12 


13 


11 


J if 


0 

0 


Social Theory, Structure, & Change 


2 




8 


4 


9 


Interdisciplinary 






8 


6 


14 


Totals 


100 


100 


99 


99 





yo"';rl"r:r:f„r't'd;J""'°'" "°«"P"cal I„vent„ry, 1,74-1964. Qu,»tlo„ ,.v,.; 



What will be 



45 



Table 8 

Hlgh^sU^evel of Formal Edur.^.on p^p^rfrrT h- -nnluil 

(in percent) ' 



I "iRl^est LevPj of Formal Education 



Source ! 



Grammar School or Less 

Some High Schoo] 

HlRh School Diploma 

Some college (less than AA or 
equivalent) 

Associate Degree 

College Degree 

Some graduate/professional 

Graduate /Professional degree 



Totals 



1979 
(N-245) 



1 
1 
13 

39 

36 



100 



1981-8? 
(N=120) 



2 
15 
40 

33 



loo 



1983-84 
(N=154) 



6 

13 
41 

26 
3 
8 
3 



100 



1979-84 
(N=519') 
Totals 



1 
3 
14 
40 

31 
2 



100 



'97S on!..f 
Total-, 



I 

8 
S2 

30 
1 
6 

7 



100 



r::rnit^i97.!''-^'^^ ^^^^ — ---- - -oc^nr-ji^Lr^Era^itaVout^i^ L^;;j3^r 



47 



4S 
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Table 9 



en 





Students' Perception 


of Highest r^gree 


Sought 








(in 


percent) 








Highest Degree Sought 


1 Q7Q 

(N=245) 


(N=120) 


1983-84 
(N=154) 


1 1979-84 
(N=5I9) 
Totals 


1^74-78 
(N=4343) 
Totals 


A53Soclate Degree 


c 


n 


1 


4 


3 


Bachelor's Degree 


42 


45 


29 


39 


36 


Master's Degree 


44 


33 


41 


40 


48 


Doctoral/Professional degree 


12 


1 7 


28 


17 


13 


Totals 


100 


99 


99 


100 


100 



huJrat^^a'LirLgte^thr^^^^^^ Question as.e.: ... i« the 



43 



5'J 



ERIC 



Table 10 

Applications to other Colleges 
(in percent) 



' AnpHcatlons 


1979 


1981-82 


1983-84 


1979-84 


1974-78 








(N«154) 


(N=274) 


a;=45-43.") 










Totals 


Tofa]s 


Only to ESC 




84 


82 


83 


82 


To one other college 


— 


14 


12 


13 


13 


AO Lwo orner colleges 




12 


5 


4 


4 


To three other colleges 






1 


1 


1 


Totals 




100 


100 


100 


100 



Source! Office of Research and Evaluation, Student Biographical Inventory, 1974-1984. Question asked: List bel 
the college's other ESC you applied to. 

*The question was not asked on the 1979 inventory. 
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Table 11 



Very 


Important 


Reasons foi Enroll-'nK at ESC 










(in percent) 








Reasons for Enrolling 


1979 
(N«245) 


1981-82 
(N«120) 


1P83-84 
(N«154) 


1979-84 
(N=519) 
Totals 


1974-78 
(N-4543) 
Totals 


Independence/Flexibility 

(study dt own nace and srhpHulp^ 


79 


83 


82 


81 


83 


!^ork as well as study at ESC 




74 


75 


75 


71 


Obtain credit for nrior learnine 




58 


64 


61 


63 


Snecial nrofframs nffprpH Kv v^r 




52 


64 


58 


66 


Obtaji) a degree cjuickly 




48 


57 


56 


56 


Live at home while attend F<?r 




38 


31 


34 


43 


r\\.<x\x^\X\*'V. L cpu Let U XUIl OL £1 "K* 


35 


4S 


36 


39 


37 


ESC's modest tuition 


* 


47 


58 


53 


31 


Student recommended ESC 




21 


23 


22 


16 


Opportunity to study i-l with 




* 


57 


57 


57 


Spouse wanted student to enroll 




7 


6 

1 


7 


11 



Source: Office of Research and Evaluation, Student Biographical Inventory, 1974-1984, 
number of responses at top of each column. 

*These Items were not included in the 1979 questionnaire. 



Perre:itages were calculated 



ERIC S3 
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Table 12 

Reported Source of Inf ormation about the College 
(in percent) 



f~ Source of Tnformnrion 



Friend or family member 
ESC graduate or student 
Adfi/medlfj 

Staff from other colleges 
Employer 
ESC Bulletin 
ESC staff 

i^tgh school/college counselor 
Other sourceF 



1979 
* 


1981-8? 
(N=120) 


1983-84 
(N=15A) 


1981-84 
Totals 


107/.-7ft 
('N-4S/)1 ) 
Tot a 1 s 




25 


31 


28 


28 




A5 


38 


42 


39 




33 


18 


26 


24 




17 


17 


17 


18 




8 


4 


6 


16 




11 


9 


1 n 
1 u 


13 




9 


8 


9 


10 




3 


5 


4 


5 




13 


6 


10 

1 


2 



responses since .,n individual checked J" than o^e s'urce ^-l-Uted on total nu»h,r of 

*^This question was not asked in 1979. 



56' 
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Table 13 



Major Source of Financial Support fo r Knterlng Students 

(in percent) 



Major Sources of Support 


1979 
(N-245) 


1981-82 
(N=120) 


1983-84 
(N=154) 


1 Q7Q-SA 

(N=519) 

X U LCI X Q 


1 Q 7 A— 7ft 

(N=4543) 

X Q Lcl J.S 


Earnings from Work 


58 


60 


59 


59 




Employer Support 


20 


36 


15 


24 


19 


Loans 


17 


34 


3 


18 


19 


Grants 


39 


42 


38 


40 


23 


Savings 


16 


13 


16 


15 


18 


Spouse's Earnings 


16 


17 


14 


16 


24 



Source: Office of Research and Evaluation, Si:udent Biographical Inventory, 1974-1984. Question asked: For each 
of support listed, check the appropriate column on the right. 



source 



Table 14 



CM 



Ability to Finance 
College Education 



students' Ability Flj^anc^jT^elr_C^^ 

(In percent) - 



Student has sufflrJent funds 
without financial aid 

Student probnhly has enough 
funds without financial aid 

Student probably has enough 
funds but may need some 
financial ftid 

Student can complete college 
only with financial aid 

Student unsure If college can 
be completed even with much 
financial aid 



Totals 



1979 



1981-82 
(N=120) 



35 
13 

20 
29 



100 



1983-84 
(N=I54) 



28 
15 

20 
34 



100 



vour Pbiiity to finance your college education. 
*Thi.s question was not asked tn the 1979 mventorv 

^3 



1985 
(N=56) 



38 
18 

27 

16 



100 



1979-8"; 
fN=.n()) 
Totals 



1974--' 

(N=4S.'.-j) 
Totals 



32 



15 



21 



100 



3? 



1" 



23 



24 



100 



Question AskPd: Check the statement that 



6 ^ 
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Table 15 



Students' Annual Income at Entry 
(In percent) 



iTicome Category 


1979 
(N=245) 


1981-82 
(N=1?0) 


1083-84 
(u=!54) 


1979-84 
(N=519) 
Totals 


1 1 ^ / / o 

<'N=4543) 

Tn t n 1 c 


Over $30, COO 


15 


27 


13 


18 


1 U t J S 

\t 


$20 - 30,000 


22 


21 


18 


20 


Ih 


$15 - 20,000 


16 


10 


17 


15 


16 


$10 - 15,000 


14 


22 


12 


J 3 


?4 


$7 - 10,000 


7 


5 


7 


7 


14 


Less Than $7,000 


25 


1 L 


33 


25 


25 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Average Income* 


$17,466 


$18,900 


$16,200 


$17,522 


$13,914 



Sour«: and Evaluation student Biographic, Inventory, 1974-1984. Ouaatlon Asked: what .as 

ja°«„»:inv::t::„j:ren" he?:;:":^:"""'' "-'"^^ 

*The yearly average incomes have not been standardized to control for inflation. 

6x 
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Table 16 



Students' Self-Assessment of Academic Ah iUr^.. 

and Success Orientation Traits 



Trnlts 



Independence 
Orive to Achieve 
Persistence 

Ability to handle stress 
Lead*>rsh1p Ability 
Self-Confldencp (Social) 
Self-Confidence (Intellectual) 

Academic Ability 

Reading Ability 

Writing Abl 11 ty 

Public Speaking Ability 

Mathematicnl Abillti 



(Above Average Ratings, in percent) 



1^79 
(N=245) 



78 
NA 
NA 
67 
62 

NA 

NA 

60 

51 

44 

46 

74 



1981-82 
{N=1?0) 



82 
67 
74 
56 
62 
44 

50 

59 

48 

36 

31 

27 



1983-84 
{N=154) 



83 

64 

71 

63 

64 

54 

67 

63 

67 

64 

44 

28 



1979-P4 
{N=519) 
Totals 



83 
66 
73 
60 

63 

40 

55 

61 

53 

48 

iO 

26 



on Askoil; 



NA = Data on this item ts not available. 
*The yearly average incomes have not been standardized to control for inflation. 



i'»74-:r;'"— > 

rN=/.S43) 
_ !ot f»ls 

7'5 
72 

68 

60 

65 

NA 

58 

'^5 

53 
43 
35 
24 

H/itp vourself 
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